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La morale et la sociologie. F. PalhoriiSs. Rev. Neo-Sc, No. 68, pp. 510-542. 
In a former article (August, 1910) it was pointed out that sociological ethics 
endeavors to discredit the traditional systems and set up in their place a 
rational art free from all a priori metaphysics. It may be admitted that 
metaphysics is not reducible to a science in the positivist sense, but positivist 
science does not embrace within its categories all aspects of the real. The 
principles of traditional ethics are not fantastic and unjustifiable, nor are 
they a priori in an abstract sense. The idea of the good is not an abstract 
conception, but finds concrete character in human nature, in the facts of 
consciousness, in human aspirations, in the tendency toward happiness. 
Assuredly, we must start from experience, but we may pass from the fact of 
a desire for individual satisfaction and perfection to the conception of an 
absolute, universal, and obligatory order. The traditional ethics is reproached 
with confusing the theoretical and practical points of view. While a clear 
separation is difficult, it may be said to be a theoretical science in so far as it 
establishes the end of life, the right employment of man's faculties, his re- 
lations with his fellows and other orders of beings, and a practical art in its 
applications of these principles. Ethics is at once theoretical and concrete. 
It is charged with drawing copiously upon other fields for its subject-matter, 
but all sciences do the same. Again, ethical theory is accused of being merely 
an imitation or copy of moral practices, but even primitive speculations, 
theogonies, and poetry, prove the contrary. To the objection that science 
has no right to establish a scale of judgments of value, we may say that while 
such judgments are not facts in the positive sense, nevertheless these obser- 
vations on man, his ends and duties, find a rational place in the categories of 
human knowledge. The traditional ethics is said to build upon an abstract 
conception of a uniform human nature which fails to take account of the actual 
development of the moral consciousness in various ages and peoples. Such 
a development is granted, but variations in moral theory and practice are held 
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to be, on the whole, accidental, leaving intact the conceptions of obligation 
and of the good. While the moral ideal and the rational order of values are, 
in truth, fixed, this does not mean the negation of moral progress. There 
is an internal as well as an external progress, in that both the individual and 
society strive toward the ideal and endeavor to realize the inherent capacities 
of human nature. Reversing the accusations, the new ethics may be charged 
with being anti-scientific, anti-moral, and anti-philosophic. It is anti-scientific 
in that it does not recognize the existence of moral reality with its characters 
of obligation, absolute good, and judgments of value; in that it bids us follow 
the customs of society without telling us explicitly what society to follow; 
and in studying morality as a phenomenon of physical nature existing outside 
of individual consciences. It is anti-moral in that it contradicts in every way 
the conception which humanity has always had of duty and the good, over- 
looking the fact that social duties are only duties with regard to an individual 
subject. It is anti-philosophical in denying autonomy to the moral agent and 
making him conform to the mediocrity of the group. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Morale thomiste et science des mceurs. S. Deploige. Rev. Neo-Sc., No. 68, 

pp. 445-475- 

M. Levy-Brtihl and M. Durkheim do not admit that the ethical theory of 
the past had a scientific character. According to M. Levy-Briihl, there is no 
normative science. Moral and juridical rules are imposed by the milieu and 
the task of the ethical theorist is primarily one of historical research. Now, 
Saint Thomas maintains, as firmly as Auguste Comte, that the moral world 
contains a regularity which renders it subject to scientific observations. He 
avoids the error of the eighteenth century writers on natural right, who held 
that the unaided human reason could deduce moral rules, as well as the ex- 
treme position of the modern sociological ethicists, who examine facts alone 
and profess to exclude the normative element. M. Durkheim holds that 
Rousseau and the moralists following him are in reality revolutionary in that 
they attach ethics to pure postulates of individual sensibility, which discourage 
some while they drive others on too rapidly. Ethical facts are determined by 
necessary laws. We should look simply for efficient causality and functions 
and not for final causes. But M. Durkheim himself introduces ends in that 
he postulates an ideal of individual good and social perfection, deduces pre- 
cepts from this ideal, and tests existing institutions by it as their norm. His 
criterion of degree of 'generality' does not exclude the normative element, as 
this generality is brought to the test of utility to the organism. Saint Thomas 
says that a decision to act requires a judgment, not of fact, but of value. We 
affirm certain ends to be desirable or obligatory. There are certain inde- 
monstrable principles in the moral order which spring from a consciousness 
of the most profound human needs and may be said to be innate. The first 
principle is that it is necessary to will and do the good. This ceases to be an 
empty formula when other less general principles are connected with it. The 
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office of reason is to relate human tendencies to their first principle. These 
tendencies are not only those which man has in common with the animals, 
but the social instinct and the desire for knowledge. Thus moral rules do not 
spring from imagination or fancy but from the nature of man. Moral philos- 
ophy does not invent them but discovers them as a presented reality. It is 
impossible to escape the teleological problem by a simple profession of de- 
terminism. The deterministic sociology of Comte, a reaction against the 
eighteenth century theory that human action is indefinitely modifiable, did 
not imply a fatalistic resignation to the outcome of events. Institutions 
are natural but natural does not necessarily mean legitimate. The sociologists 
are forced to recognize that man is not simply compelled to submit to that 
which exists, but called to realize that which he ought to be; that a science 
of moral customs should be linked to a philosophy of action. But while other 
sociologists look for ends in feeling, instinct, or tendency to persist, M. 
Durkheim, though himself unsuccessful in determining by science the ends of 
action, holds that we are really giving up science by going to the unconscious 
for ends. In reality, the sociologists, to a greater or less degree, are coming 
to feel that, while human society is part of a natural and orderly world, man 
has distinctive laws of his own development which may be discovered by 
reason. In other words, they feel the need of a theory like that of Saint 
Thomas. 

J. R. Tuttle, 

La connaissance de Dieu d'apris Duns Scot. S. Belmond. Rev. de Ph. 

X, ii, pp. 496-514. 

In a series of six formulae, Duns Scotus maintains that the real existence of 
God is an object of knowledge. Firstly, it is impossible, by our natural 
means, to have a direct, objective knowledge of God. In our abstract knowl- 
edge of God, secondly, all our ideas are necessarily complex. Thirdly, we may 
in this way conceive God to the exclusion of created things. Again, these 
complex ideas, through which we conceive God apart from creatures, express 
attributes really inherent in God's nature. Fifthly, we only know of God that 
which he is not. Lastly, all our concepts concerning God are engendered by 
the understanding, but occasioned by created things. Duns Scotus defends 
his position against those who base the unknowability of the Infinite Being 
upon the unknowability of the indefinite, upon the fact that knowledge is 
limited to sense perception, or upon the very fact of the infinite and over- 
powering splendor of God. We must not, Scotus holds, demand an absolute 
knowledge or direct intuition of what God is and how He operates. We must 
be content with an indirect and abstract knowledge of God as a real postulate 
demanded by logic and metaphysics which rise from sense particulars through 
species and genera. Scotus departs from ontologism in holding that all our 
ideas are not derived from the divine concept and that God is not to be con- 
sidered as anterior to all in reality and in knowledge. On the contrary, the 
first object of knowledge in the temporal order, in so far as we are concerned 
with an actual but confused idea, is found in the singular image. Again, the 
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concept of univocal being, while it is the first idea distinctly formed, is by no 
means the first principle of knowledge nor a sort of luminary of reason. Much 
less is this concept identical with God, whose existence is only revealed to us 
by a posteriori proofs. Thus Duns Scotus keeps to the right mean between 
over-cautious agnosticism and presumptuous ontologism. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Kulturphilosophie und transzendentaler Idealismus. Wilhelm Windelband. 

Logos, I, 2, pp. 186-196. 

The philosophy of culture can be considered either as supplying an ideal for 
future civilization or as being limited by and as building upon civilizations of 
the past. The problem is to discover how a present condition of society gives 
rise to ideals higher than its present status and how these ideals can be realized, 
A theory similar to Kant's transcendental idealism can furnish the solution. 
Empirical data are given; ideals can be conceived and realized only by a syn- 
thesis of these data in consciousness. Through the application and limitations 
of the categories to the manifold given in experience, one can comprehend theo- 
retically the fundamental form of civilization. Carrying out methodically 
the principle of the transcendental philosophy shows the relation between it 
and the philosophy of culture, if by culture we mean the totality of what the 
human consciousness, by virtue of its rational determination, works out of 
the given. As civilization progresses, the activity of the synthetic reason 
is apparent in the practical and aesthetic realms no less than in science. The 
world is worked out anew by the laws of mind. Herein lies the real unity of 
the transcendental idealism and the philosophy of culture. The enjoyment 
of the beautiful, all works of art, and all religious systems show some choice 
of view-point. So vastly differentiated have the forms of modern civilization 
become at present, indeed, that it is impossible for any one individual to know 
them all. Their final value lies in their union in a common system, a unity 
which must be conceived as the world view of a self-conscious, rational being. 
This ultimate value is never the subjective creation of any finite individual. 

Corinne Stephenson. 

Das Prinzip der Identitat und der Kausalitat. Eduard Stamm. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXXIV, 3, 292-309. 

The principle of identity may profitably be discussed from the standpoint 
of its relation to the principle of causality. Absolute identity is both a logical 
contradiction and an ontological impossibility and hence cannot come into 
consideration. Every object has .within it some means of distinguishing it 
from all others; and the principle of identity is itself a differentiating principle. 
Science can have meaning only as it is progressing toward practical goals and 
it uses what are called true judgments, not as unalterable facts, but as 
measuring tools in the progress. Prediction has its place, though it must, of 
course, be founded on something permanent in the science and not be mere 
random speculation. Man must build on the basis of invariants. These 
invariants are the result of classification; knowing an object means bringing 
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it into relation to a known invariant on the basis of which prediction can be 
made. The method of prophecy in science is, then, the inductive, and only 
those things and relations are of value in which invariants can be found. The 
principle of identity is significant in science for separating out the valueless 
moments. If the individuals of a class contain many universal moments and 
their invariant is significant, prediction is relatively sure, but the fewer universal 
moments the class contains the more does it belong to the accidental. Pre- 
diction also involves a temporal sequence, — if A is, then B is also, — and this 
invariant of sequence is the nature of causality. The principle of causality 
can be stated as a relation in a regular time sequence between two classes of 
objects, the original and the developing. Teleology is the subversion of caus- 
ality. From a logical standpoint it is but a preliminary step, giving a possible 
relation of an object to an end, when the specific cause is unattainable. Though 
the cause can often not be found, and even if found may seem to be merely 
accidental and to tell us nothing, the principle of causality is not false. It 
has the same character as the principle of identity; it is of value for progress 
in science. But the two are not the same. The principle of causality com- 
pletes the principle of identity with reference to the temporal sequence. We 
are unable to account for regularity, though we recognize its presence. To 
remove it into the ego is no solution, though some regularities do have their 
origin there. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

L'expirience mystique et Vactivite subconsciente. Jules Pacheu. Rev. de 

Ph., XI, i, pp. 10-46. 

The word 'mystic' is here applied in the broad sense to the union of the 
individual and the universal principles through the emotions, and in the re- 
stricted sense to those extraordinary facts of experience which we term hal- 
lucination, trance, communion with the divine. It is in connection with this 
sort of experience that the subconscious is to be explained. The word 'sub- 
conscious' has assumed a variety of meanings: under-conscious, subliminal, 
unconscious, co-conscious. It is often termed an intelligent but not intelligible 
activity, something that enters into consciousness and then unaccountably 
escapes; responsible for automatic writings, revelations, and general medium- 
ship; a dissociated mind, as it were, with a peculiar attribute of otherness and 
foreignness to the individual self. The degrees of mystic experience traceable 
to the subconscious may be classified as follows: (1) perfect contemplation of 
the divine, characterized by complete suspension of the volitional element of 
control, and graded into (a) simple union, (6) ecstatic union, and (c) trans- 
formed union with the divine, all of which occur in solitary prayer attitudes 
from the simple devotional state to that of transfiguration; and (2) imperfect 
contemplation of the divine, characterized by partial absorption of the mind 
with normal consciousness in peripheral attention. The subconscious element 
involved in all phenomena of this sort presents, in general, three problems: 
(1) To discover the nature of the force, regarded as passive, to which, however, 
acceptance and submission is granted; (2) to investigate its psychological mech- 
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anism, whether is it an affection or perception, how much of it is morbid and 
how much normal; (3) to indicate the value of its cultivation as an ethical and 
religious principle. The point of view taken must be that of the psychologist 
who considers the significance and r61e of the subconscious in every-day life. 
Binet and others are wrong in treating the principle from a metaphysical 
basis; Delacroix, in explaining it in terms of a sentiment of passivity and ex- 
ternality — the vague intuition, vision, or communion of an external divine 
being; Hiigel, in holding to a supernatural and spiritualistic interpretation, 
to which also James has a tendency when he interprets the mystic state as 
giving access to experience available in no other form. The only possible 
explanation seems to be that it is an active force not separate from the con- 
scious state but reducible to it in terms of the normal activities and processes 

of the mind. 

C. A. Ruckmich. 

On the Genesis and Development of Conscious Attitudes (Bewustseinslagen). 

W. F. Book. Psych. Rev., XVII, 6, pp. 381-398. 

The results of recent psychological investigations of the thought processes 
have led to a greater recognition of non-sensory elements in conscious experi- 
ence. Such elements are recognized by Stout, Biihler, Ach and several other 
psychologists, who variously regard them as forms of feeling, as a new con- 
scious element-, as imaginal processes of a high stage of development. They 
have also been accounted for on purely physiological grounds, and as a dif- 
ference of individual mental constitution. Experiments carried out in the 
Clark laboratory five years ago throw some light on the nature of these con- 
scious attitudes. A number of subjects were given the task of learning to use 
the typewriter. They used both the sight and the touch method. The 
main problem was to determine the rate of learning, and to obtain a cross- 
section analysis of consciousness at the different stages of learning. The 
subjects practised a certain amount every day at a fixed time. They were 
allowed to stop during the practice whenever fatigued, as well as to make and 
record observations. In the analyses, all conscious processes which preceded 
or accompanied the writing were carefully noted. The results of the experi- 
ment showed that, in the early stages of the learning, the writing movements 
were directed by images; and that, in a later stage, these developed into 
"sets of mind," — conscious attitudes. These conscious attitudes were of the 
same general nature as those described by Biihler, Ach, and others. All 
observed the same group of phenomena, but at different levels of development, 
which accounts for the difference in their descriptions of these attitudes. 
Conscious attitudes, then, seem to be a stage of development which begins 
with images and passes downward to instinctive control. 

M. E. Goudge. 

The Transfer of Improvement in Memory in School- Children. W. H. Winch. 

Br. J. Ps., Ill, 4, pp. 386-405. 

These three series of experiments, carried out in different municipal schools, 
were an attempt to find out whether improvement by practice in rote memory 
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produces improvement in substance memory. In the first series of experi- 
ments, the class was composed of children whose ages averaged ten years. 
Tests in both substance and rote memory were given on a certain day in the 
week for three successive weeks. In the fourth week, the class was divided 
into two equal groups on the basis of tests in substance memory. For the 
next three weeks, one of the groups was practised in rote memory for meaning- 
less things, while the other group drew geometrical designs. At the end of 
the practice period, the two groups were tested again for substance memory. 
For a substance memory test, a short story was read aloud to the class three 
times. They had to write out afterwards all they could remember, either in the 
words used or in their own words. The tests were marked by a system of 
mnemonic units adapted to the mental stage of the class. Single consonants 
formed the material for the test of rote memory. In marking the papers, 
each 'consonant correctly reproduced and placed counted three points; if it was 
out one place, two points; and if two places, one point. The general method 
used in the second and third series of experiments was similar to that of the 
first series. In the second series, however, a visual method was substituted 
for the auditory, while in the third series the practice in rote memory was 
given for things with meaning. The results show that improvement in 
substance memory for stories follows practice in rote memory; they would 
also seem to indicate a positive correlation of substance memory with rote 
memory in the same mind. 

M. E. Goudge. 

Christian Ethics and Economic Competition. A. O. Lovetoy. Hibbert 

Journal, IX, 2, pp. 324-344. 

Christian ethics condemns the modern distribution of wealth chiefly on 
the ground that it is competitive. Economic competition is a compulsory 
war between man and man and is incompatible with the Christian ideal of 
social fraternity, for by it men endeavor to get or keep either marketable 
goods or modes of employment to the exclusion of others or in greater measure 
than they. Usually the word is applied to men working at the same sort of 
employment, but this competition need not necessarily promote a feeling of 
hostility as long as all are competing with similar opportunities. There is, 
however, a competition between buyer and seller, employer and employee, 
and this struggle is the one which has the greater moral significance. It is a 
more brutal pitting of interest against interest and there is more apt to be a 
feeling on the part of the laborer that the capitalist has not attained his superi- 
ority because of superior abilities. But even in this case, if everyone could 
feel that he had had an equal chance to gain the upper hand, Christian ethics 
could still object that competition is anti-social. One man grows rich at the 
expense of another. There is, however, a beneficient side to which even Christ- 
ian ethics cannot object, and this is due to the fact that there is competition 
in classes as well as between them. Such competition has a real social ser- 
vice to perform ; it lowers prices and raises standards of products and of wages. 
At present, too, the struggle is not so much between individuals as between 
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organized economic groups. Competition cannot be expelled from economic 
life but it can be regulated. If the machinery of production and distribution 
were in the hands of the state, incomes would have the form of salaries and their 
amounts would be determined by the judgment of the community expressing 
itself through legislation. The inequalities which existed would express the 
opinion of the majority formed after discussion and deliberation. The 
Christian socialist is right when he deems it morally desirable that distribution 
should be left to the general reason instead of to the blind antagonism of indi- 
vidual desire. 

Corrinne Stephenson. 

Uber asthetische Grundtypen. Kasimir Filip Wize. V. f. w. Ph., XXXIV, 

4, pp. 369-385- 

In spite of Volkelt's recently published System der Asthetik, it is necessary to 
formulate some classification of the fundamental aesthetical forms. As 'the 
good' is teleological, 'the true' epistemological, so 'the beautiful' arises from 
a relation of these through a 'free play' of the intellect. From this 'freedom' 
and 'intellectuality,' taken as view points, must be derived the fundamental 
forms of 'the beautiful.' 'Free play,' or aesthetic freedom, is subdivisible into 
categories of the fanciful, the probable, and fiction and non-fiction. Derivable 
play must have balance, the result of multiplicity, unity, and unity through 
multiplicity. The intellectual view-point assigns values to these categories 
and is itself composed of the tri-part divisions of the understanding, feeling, 
and willing. The first of these contains (I) the fundamental category of 
relation, consisting of the new or that which is to be distinguished, the known 
or the similar, and the arranged or that which has been distinguished; (II) 
the category of perception, which is subdivided into that of (1) quality, which 
may be peculiar, normal, or characteristic, (2) quantity, which may be of 
prominence, neatness, or adequacy, (3) space, which may disagree with, trans- 
cend, or fit in with the environment, (4) time, either recent, temporary, or 
eternal, (5) movement, in action, passively observable or, owing to the inter- 
action of the observable and the active, resting, and (6) substance, subjectively 
valuable, objectively valuable, and ideal, symbolic of creative harmony; (III) 
modality, consisting of (1) simple judgments of the beautiful, the ugly, and the 
indifferent, (2) conjunctional judgments of contrast, harmony, and reconcilia- 
tion, and (3) conclusions of surprise, consistency, and impartiality. Under 
feeling are classed (I) pleasure and displeasure, either joy, gloom, or refined 
emotion; (II) momentary moods of exaltation, oppression, and tranquility; and 
(III) dispositions, optimistic, pessimistic, and heroic. Under willing are classed 
agreements of inspiration, regret, and refinement of volitional impulses. Besides 
these are the categories arising from aesthetic sympathy, which may be (1) 
sympathy with general appearances, including sympathy with the new, 
sumptuous, the light, ingratiatingly familiar, and the changeable sympathy 
of kind, and (2) sympathy with the allotted share, inducing pensiveness, 

simplicity, and clarity. 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 
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Darwinisme et vitMsme. A. Gemelli. Rev. de Ph., X, 9-10, pp. 215-249. 
Though the mechanistic theory of life has often claimed that it has forever 
displaced vitalism, facts do not sustain its claims. It is the fruit of Darwinism, 
being connected with it both intrinsically, since both depend on the protoplasm 
theory, and extrinsically, since both are the outgrowth of the scientific dis- 
coveries that date from 1845 to 1870. For a long time the mechanists believed 
that they had reached a final solution of the problem of life, but scientists 
such as Hertwig and Ostwald soon rebelled against their dogmatism, and gave 
birth to the neo-vitalistic school. Since Wohler synthesized urea, organic 
chemistry has made vast strides, and the synthesis of the albumens is already 
in sight. However, the plant accomplishes with apparently simple means what 
the chemist brings about only with the most violent reagents. The chemist 
has come to study the reactions that occur in the living organism, but he is far 
from understanding them completely. Even when he shall have done so, 
he will not have explained life away. Ciamician recently admitted the exist- 
ence of a specific vital energy. One proof of its existence lies in the enormous 
number of similar compounds, such as the sero-albumens, that exist in the bodies 
of various animals, — far too many to be explained on the hypothesis of iso- 
merism. Often morphological and anatomical explanations must be called 
in to supplement the chemical ones, as in the case of such vital functions as 
assimilation, respiration, etc., and especially in the case of heredity and 
adaptation. The lowest living organisms do not shade off gradually into 
inorganic matter, as Uexkiill points out. A mechanism, unlike an organism, 
cannot adapt itself to meet the conditions of a new environment. In the 
golden age of Darwinism, life and structure were considered as synonymous. 
Life, however, is a form, not a substance. The chromosome phenomena of egg 
and sperm maturation give evidence of a teleological element in heredity; 
and heredity has always been admitted to contain such an element, both by 
Weismannians and Lamarckians. But teleology is the antithesis of mechan- 
ism. Embryology has played us false with her promises to reveal the laws 
of heredity and evolution; for these we must turn to experimental methods of 
observing and interpreting the laws of growth and inheritance. Hertwig 
and others have pointed out a strong teleological directive force in the develop- 
ment of the embryo. From these facts we can see the strong scientific basis 
upon which modern vitalism rests. We find a causal, ontogenetic harmony 
in the necessity of a given reaction following a given stimulus; an ontogenetic 
harmony of composition in the correlation of the development of the parts of 
an embryo; and an ontogenetic harmony of formation in the development of the 
organism towards a definite end. This is the vital force, which is really an 
entelechy. Vitalism is not anti-philosophic. The decadence of Darwinism 
is nowhere more evident than in its mode of dealing with this problem. 

Norbert Wiener. 
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Difference as Ultimate and Dimensional. Archibald A. Bowman. Mind, 

76, pp. 493-522. 

Difference is an ultimate character of the real. The judgment S is not P, 
or better, S is other than P, is not resolvable into the judgment S is at one 
with P. The two judgments imply each other but can never be substituted 
for each other. For instance, in the judgment S is other than P, the real 
nature of S maybe unknown, so that the corresponding affirmative judgment 
as to what is P, would be impossible. Yet there would be perfectly definite 
meaning in the denial that S is P. It is true enough that in every significant 
judgment of difference the terms have positive content and certain qualities 
in common, but that does not alter the fact that the real assertion, the genuine 
object of thought in the case, is negation. What is the nature of this differ- 
ence which is declared ultimate? Difference is a matter of degree or dimension. 
Dimension cannot be defined except in terms of itself, for it too is ultimate, 
an ultimate form of difference. A dimension is a perfectly unique mode in 
which some specific function (whether of consciousness or the object of con- 
sciousness) keeps developing itself according to a uniform principle. It is 
absolutely continuous and yet manifests itself in experience as discrete par- 
ticulars. It is itself schematic and general; its content is specific and indi- 
vidual. Instances of dimensions are: in sensation, the pitch and loudness of 
sound, the brightness and hues of color; in ideal processes, truth, beauty, and 
goodness. The application of the dimensional idea to sensation and to expe- 
rience as a concrete whole is difficult, but illuminating. In the case of sensa- 
tion is it difficult because dimension must be conceived of as an absolute con- 
tinuum and therefore infinite in both directions, and yet in particular sensation- 
series we come to absolute breaks and ends. For instance, sound may be 
so softened as not to be heard at all. This difficulty is somewhat obviated 
by remembering that dimensions, although of the very constitution of the 
world, are yet mental constructs or ways of interpreting experience, and thus, 
although actual finite experience knows only limited ranges of sensation, 
those ranges can and must be conceived of as infinitely extended. In the case 
of concrete wholes of experience, the difficulty is this: we never seem to get 
continuums, but only cut-off particulars. Here it is necessary to realize that 
in all dimensions, as in the case of space, the dimension expresses itself through 
individuals. Each broken bit of a dimension tells the whole story, if ade- 
quately understood. It is of the very nature of dimension to be expressed in 
a determinate material along some specific line. In any given object many 
different dimensions meet, e. g., the combination might be beauty, size, hue, 
brightness, etc. This account of dimensions does not pretend to be thoroughly 
worked out, but the point made is this: although difference is relative both to 
other difference and to unity, it is as genuine a fact, which can be found in the 
nature of things. 

Katherine Everett. 
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The Place of the Time Problem in Contemporary Philosophy. Arthur O. 

Lovejoy. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 25, pp. 683-693. 

Against the idealistic, neo-Kantian types of systematic philosophy, whose 
influence is waning, we now find arrayed anti-intellectualism, pragmatic 
nominalism, or radical empiricism, realism, and temporalism in metaphysics 
and epistemology. All unite in opposing the epistemological and metaphysical 
eternalism of idealism. The eternalism and the this-worldliness of idealism 
are essentially incongruous. Most people think of the truth of a proposition 
as being independent of time. If a judgment be true, it would seem to those 
so minded to have been true before any temporal mind bethought itself of 
its trueness, and it will be true when all such minds have forgotten it. Eter- 
nalistic idealism is idealism as well as eternalism. Truth as a mere abstrac- 
tion, it holds, cannot be true all by itself, because it cannot, as an abstraction, 
be said to be at all. As the predicate of a judgment it must be said to subsist 
in a conscious mind. An eternal truth implies an eternal mind, and the time- 
less experience of this mind must include our temporal experience. This 
is the Platonic argument of Royce. The Kantian argument implies both 
eternalism and idealism. It holds that the experience of succession cannot 
be identified with mere succession. In order that succession may be known, 
the several successive moments must be present at once in consciousness, i. e., 
non-successively, though with due recognition of their one-directional, serial 
relation. Thus experience both contains succession and transcends it. The 
empirical reality of all time is conceivable only if one posits a universal, supra- 
temporal ego, which makes time possible by transcending it. The pragmatist 
holds that a judgment is a phenomenon arising in the temporal existence of a 
being whose primary business is not to know, but to live by adjusting inner 
relations to outer relations. Since judgments are merely plans for action 
in dealing with novel situations, truth cannot consist in a mere correspondence 
of the judgment with a system of timeless validities which get none of their 
meaning from the given situation. Moreover, an abstract term is only an 
abridged name for some concrete particulars in the experience of an actual 
finite mind. Hence trueness is realized only when there occurs in experience 
a certain conscious pointing in one moment of time at the experience of another 
moment of time. The Kantian proof of the eternity of true reality shows a 
confusion of thinking about a. transition with the transition itself. We can 
think a succession only in so far as the elements of that succession are simul- 
taneously present to thought. To experience succession is, in part, to think 
succession, but it is also to live through a succession. The several moments 
of succession may require to be thought together at once, but they cannot 
be lived through all at once. There are in our temporal experience two 
distinct things — a perception of succession and a succession of perceptions, 
which latter cannot be contained in any totum simul of consciousness, whether 
of a finite or an absolute knower. 

J. Reese Lin. 
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Is Belief Essential in Religion? Horace M. Kallen. Int. J. E., XXI, 

1, pp. 51-67. 

All writers agree as to the cardinal importance of religion in life, but few 
agree as to what its essence is. Yet, to evaluate it for future use, we must 
consider what is essential in it. In current usage we find belief identified 
with religion, and, in comment on Eliot's religion of the future, we find that 
many think a Godless religion as truly a religion as if it had a personal God and 
a hierarchy. Still, tradition, orthodoxy, and instinctive sense insist that 
the essence of religion consists in the object believed in, not merely in the be- 
lief and it also insists that the object be supernatural. All historical religions 
have four elements — a cosmology, an ethics, an art, and a belief. Of these 
the belief is the underlying human attitude without which the other elements 
cannot be. Belief is a complex having at least two elements, the object of 
belief and the attitude of belief. The object may be only subjective, but it 
does exist and evokes the believing attitude. Belief of some kind is inevitable, 
and the most important beliefs assert the existence of their objects. Life 
is a flux of beliefs, and the object, not the attitude, determines their character. 
A religious belief must contain a supernatural personality, a God. Popular 
speech distinguishes knowledge as fit belief, and belief as knowledge with its 
fitness yet to prove. Religion is called belief because its object has not yet 
found a place in the efficacious world. Unless God is manifested materially, 
common-sense is inclined to think, He does not much matter. Some souls find 
this manifestation in the order of the universe, but most find it in the inter- 
ruption of this order. Much of the authority of religion depends on mystical 
religious experience. Thus the material element of religious experience 
may be merely psychological. The presence of God is thus uncertain to an 
observer. When the attitude rather than the object of belief is emphasized, 
insincerity is made inevitable. The believer knows that he calls that God 
which is not God. The religion of common sense calls itself belief because 
it clings to God, and the religion of rationalism calls itself belief because it 
abandons God. The emphasis of the attitude-aspect may be due to the fact 
that science abandons an object on almost any distinct challenge; religion, 
however, clings to its object in spite of challenge. The former accords with 
the spirit of the time, but the latter accords with human nature. Religion 
is not distinguished by belief, but by belief's object, an actual, personal God, 
supernatural and prepotent for the excellent outcome of personal destiny. 

J. Reese Lin. 
Is Faith a Form of Feeling? A. C. Armstrong. Harv. Theol. Rev., IV, 1, 

pp. 71-79. 

There are various motives which may induce one to hold an emotionalistic 
view of faith. This, however, is as one-sided as the intellectualistic view. 
Religious feeling is emotional in character; however, it is motived emotion. 
The progress of our knowledge may not, and often does not, bring on immediate 
alterations in the character of our religious emotions, but these must and do 
change in the end, and ought to change, if intellectual honesty is morally 
valuable. N. Wiener. 



